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ADMISSION OF THE JEWS TO PARLIAMENT. 


‘Tue admission of the Jews to Parliament is a subject that has been so 


often written upon, both for and against, that it has been generally 


_ admitted that it was scarcely possible for anything fresh to be said or 


invented on that point, and that the admission of the Jews to a full 
measure of justice was merely a question of time. Our attention has, 
however, been called to a correspondence in the Morning Advertiser of 
the 6th instant, in which the arguments. adduced in favour of the Jewish 
claims are many of them so new and pertinent, that we have no hesita- 
tion in giving it due prominence. 


_ A Jew is subject to all our laws, and empowered to administer them asa 


magistrate ; and it is asked why he should not be permitted to take a part in 
making them. A Jew is called upon to pay taxes; and it is asked why he 


should not have his share in imposing them. He bears all the burdens of a 
citizen ; and it is asked why he should not enjoy alla citizen’s privileges. 
He may join in the election of a member, and it is again asked why he 
should not be eligible to the legislature himself. It is answered, that he 
cannot be admitted into an English legislature, because he is an alien ; that 
he cannot be admitted into a Christian legislature, because he is an un- 
believer; that he cannot be admitted into a legislature which makes laws 
for the church of England, because he is not a member of that church. This 
js all that has been said against the admission of Jews into Parliament in the 
Commons, all that has been said in the Lords; this is all that can be said 
anywhere. What is analien? Is he not one who has another country, and 
who owes allegiance to another sovereign than the one in which he lives ? 


And what is a naturalised alien but one who has had another country, and | 


has owed allegiance to another sovereign? And on what reason but this is 
the policy of the state towards aliens and naturalised aliens grounded ? Are 
not the one class excluded from all, and the other from the highest 
functions of a citizen, because the former can feel no affection towards the 
land of his residence, and the latter but a divided affection towards the land 
of his adoption? Now, I would fain be told what country or what sovereign 
can divide the attachment of the English Jew with the country of his birth, 
and the sovereign under whose laws he lives. Isit the Judea of his distant 
hopes? ‘They must be singularly ignorant of human nature, and singularly 
blind to what is passing in the world around them, who can suppose that the 
unseen future will thus abstract a Hebrew, or any heart, from the visible 
and tangible present. Does the prospect of the restoration of his race, at 
some indefinite distance of time, to the land of their origin, make any indi- 
vidual Jew regardless of his own life and property at the present hour? But 
this alien fallacy has been a thousand times exploded, a thousand times it 
has been proved by argument, and ten times a thousand examples of Jewish 
industry, opulence, and ambition, prove it by experience that a Jew is no 
more an alien than as he is made one by unjust laws—that he has all the 
sentiments and aspirations of a citizen, and wants only the liberty to display 
them. What means the election again of Baron Rothschild, if he and his 
fellow-religionists are indifferent to the England of the present, and fix all 
their affections on the Palestine of the future ? 

To unchristianise the legislature or the country would doubtless be bad. 
But, happily, the Christian character of the legislature and the snaniy 
depends not on tests, but on the ascendancy of men of Christian virtues. 
Parliament composed of men like Wilkes, or in which men like Wilkes 
exercise a predominating influence, would be an unchristian Parliament, in 
spite of all the tests which human ingenuity could devise. A Parliament 
composed of men like Wilberforce would be a Christian Parliament, though 
they took no tests, and made no professions of any kind whatever. I do not 
argue against the desire to secure the predominance of Christian morality in 
the legislature or elsewhere, but merely against the attempt to secure its 
predominance by one particular method, viz., by depriving a large class of 
men of the common rights and securities of citizens, to which they have as 
good a title as ourselves, The argument is not to be concluded by general 
phrases, such as that of a Christian legislature. - It must be shown by those 

‘who would exhort us, as Christians, to refuse our J ewish fellow-citizens an 
equal share in civil privileges with ourselves, that there is something either 


| called upon to vote on questions of creeds, articles, or liturgies. 


in the New Testament, or in the nature of. Christianity, which renders it 
incumbent upon Christians to monopolise the powers and honours of the 
world, and forbids them to live on terms of political amity with the members 
of other religious communities. 


As to the incompetency of Jews to legislate for the church of England in 


| spiritual matters, we all of us recognise it at once ; it is clear as noon-day, 


but is not more clear than the incompetence of adissenter. I wonder which 


_ would be the most likely to use his legislative powers against the established 


church, a member of the synagogue, or a member of the Anti State-Church | 
Association? Thé fact is, that all the Jews, Mahometans, Brahmins, and — 
Buddhists in creation, cannot make Parliament one tofa more unfit to inter-— 


| fere in the spiritual concerns of any religious community on-earth than itis 
-at the present moment. With the spiritual concerns of the Church of 


England it never can pretend to intermeddle: common sense and common 
decency would repel any attempt to de so. Baron Rothschild will never be 
It is onl 

as a national institution, as a great corporation, that the church is henceforth 
connected with the state ; it is not her doctrines, but only her property, that 
can henceforth form the subject-matter of Parliamentary legislation. ‘The 


| church has very justly and wisely admitted the distinction between the 


citizen and churchman, and has given up all claim to the exclusive appro- — 
priation of political power to the members of her own communion. The — 
state, in return, must abandon, and has practically abandoned, all claim to | 
intrude upon the peculiar functions of church government. The church no 
longer pretends to dictate a faith to the state. The state no longer pretends 
to dictate.a.faith to the church. Thus, whatever theoretical difficulties — 
there may be on this subject are solved, in practice, by the tacit influence of 

Suppose the Jews were admitted into Parliament, and the legal disability 
removed, people would still do as they pleased with their votes. If the Jews 
are not thoroughly English in sentiments and interests, no English con- 
stituency is bound to elect them. If any man thinks it his duty, as a 
Christian, or as a member of the Church of England, to reserve his own 
vote and influence for those whose religious principles are in accordance 
with his own, there will be nothing to prevent him; no class has any right 


to complain that its members are not elected to Parliament, but any class” 
has aright to complain if its members are not eligible to sit in Parliament. 


BIBLICAL CONTRADICTIONS RECONCILED. 
From the Conciliator”” of Manasseh Ben Israel. 
TRANSLATED BY E. H. Linpo, 


Gen. 1:26. And God said, Let us make | Deut. 32:39. See now that I, even I am 
man. He, and there is no God with me. 
Isaiah 43:11. 1, even I am the Lord, and 
beside me there is no Saviour. | 

| _ 145:18.1 am the Lord, there is none else. 
God being one in the most simple unity, how does it say, “ Let us 

make man,” which seems to imply a plurality in his Divine essence ? 


RECONCILIATION. 


Samuel bar Nachman (from R. Johanan, in “ Bereshit Raba,” 


c. 1), says, that when Moses, in writing the Pentateuch, came to this 


| passage, “ Let us make man,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord of the universe, 


wherefore wilt thou give room to heretics to have a motive for erring in 
respect of thy most simple unity?” To which the Lord answered, 
“ Moses, write: he who wishes to err, will.” The author rightly fore- 
saw that this verse would lead many to err by seemingly multiplying 
the First Cause, who is the only, sole, and most perfect unity; am 
opinion which was held by some, who considered that two cont 
effects could not proceed from one agent or cause (as Avicena said), 
and as the effects of good and evil are such, they judged that there 
were two causes or beginnings, from which each respectively emanated. 
R. Levi ben Gershon (in his commentary), R. Joseph Albo (Yearim 
ii, c. 13), R. Abraham Salom (Neve Salom, b. ili. c. 1), and many others 


And therefore he feigned that Moses, fearing this verse might in- 
crease the error, stayed his hand while writing; but on reflection, wrote 
on, considering that he had nothing to fear, because those only who 
wished to err would take those words as a reason, seeking thereby to 
give a colour to their error, as— 
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Olat Sabat,” and R. Samnel. Yaphe, in his 
y remarked thereon; the reason is clear, for the 
following verse imniediately demonstrates the Creator to be one only, 
as it says, “ ‘sfeated man,” in the singular, and not they created, in 
the plural. Some give their reason why it says, ‘‘ Let us make ;” and 
firstly — 

R. Joshua (in the name of R. Levi, in “ Bereshit. Raba,” c. 5) says, 
« Let us make man.” With whom did he’consult ? He consulted the 
fabric of heaven and earth. This is a proper answer to the question, 
because, in the same manner as a king, possessing supreme authority 
and absolute power, often condescends to advise with his subjects, thus 
testifying the love he bears his vassals, so the King of kings, ou resolv- 
ing to create this noble creature (man), convoked to his council the 
worlds he had called into being; and Jarchi, profiting by this observa- 
tion, added to it, that God taught herein the propriety of humility in 
man (as the queen of every virtue), in thus holding counsel with 
inferiors. 


R. Joek ben Soeby i 
Yaphe Tohar,” rig 


The Cabalistic theologists (subtilizing the sacred text) say, in the | 


« Zoar,” Behold, in every other work, and in forming every other crea- 
ture, the Scripture speaks in the singular, ‘‘ Let there be light ;” ‘* Let 
the earth bring forth ;” and so on: but when it comes to treat of man, it 
says, ‘‘ Let us make,’ in the plural: signifying (as Plato also said, in 
“ Thimeo’’) that the Lord spoke with secondary causes, to which he 


said, I have yet to make an animated creature, with a nature approach- 


ing to an equality with immortals; yet, if made directly by me, it would 
be entirely divine; therefore let the body be furnished by you, and I 
will give you the other portion, which is the soul. | 3 

-R. Moses Alshech (Torat Moseh) came to the same conclusion, and 
says, ‘“‘ God spoke to the four worlds alluded to by Cabalists ; for man 
being composed of body and three powers of the soul, he corresponds to 
the world of the fabric, of formation, of creation, and of emanation; 


and, therefore, God said in the plural, “ Let us make,” that each might l 
contribute its part; and, as R. Isaac Azama (Aquedat Isaac, c. 3) said, ||’ 


for worlds so opposite in themselves to unite, it was proper that there 
should be a mean partaking of each, that should connect them together. 
So that all these aathors hold, that the Lord being sole and unique, 


spoke in the plural sense with the secondary causes. | | 
- The learned Aben Ezra maintains, that the Lord spoke with the 


intelligences, saying, ‘‘ Until now I commanded the waters and the | 


. 


Wad Harsincer or Goop Tipincs: 


earth that they should produce animals; but in regard to this most per- |] 


fect creature (man), I, with you, will make him:” therefore man became 


ona par with the intelligences, because, as these have an affinity to 


matter, inasmuch as, looking downwards they apply themselves to-move 


move (as Aristotle said) for a much higher and superior purpose, which 


jis towards himself—God. So, according to R. Samuel bar Nachman 


(Bereshit Raba, c. 8), “ Man was created of two opposite natures, or 


PHS 17, which means body and soul, because with the body he moves | 
downwards, and. elevates himself by the soul,” which meaning is. 
adopted by KR. Levi ben Gershon and Don Isaac Abarbanel in their 


commentaries. | | 
R. Judah a Levi (Cuzari, b. 4, ar. 4) also says, that God spoke with 
the angels, to whom the prophets in human shape became assimilated ; 
and as the Hayat (c. 9) writes, the theologists call them the Matatron, 
OWA “the superior man,” as these noble creatures approach 


nearer to the First Cause, terrestrial man being similar to them in } 


some measure; and in this sense he is made in the image and likeness of 
R. Abraham bar David so considers it. | 
-Nachmanides (in the name of R. Joseph Kimchi) says, that God spoke 
with the earth and elements; and alleges in favour of his opinion, that, 
as on the sixth day he had ordered the earth to produce animals, speak- 
ing to it, le said, in the plural, “ Let us make;” so the earth gave the 


clay and dust of which the body of man was made, and God inspired | 


him with soul. : | 


RK. Joshua of Sahnin holds, that the Lord consulted with the souls, . 
by which, in my opinion, he intended to say, that as souls had been 
already created on the first day, which is the impression entertained by 


the Hebrews, God would not precipitate them into latent matter in a 
forcible, and to them involuntary, manner, without their consent; with 


them, therefore, he spoke, and said, ‘‘ Let us make,” that is, “‘ Let us_ 


form human beings.” 
R. Sedaiah a Gaon understands, that it is Scriptural idiom, and there- 


fore does not indicate any plurality, but speaking like a sovereign, says, | 


‘« We, the king,” although he alone speaks. This author, as Aben 


Ezra observes on this text, and respecting the word O'n>N (Bereshit 
Raba, c.8) Elohim, ‘* God,” adduces others in support of this opinion. 
From this— | 

R. Ame said, that God consulted with himself, meaning that he did 
not speak with any creature, but communed within himself, saying, 
“ Let us make,” which is not an inaccurate mode of expression. Or, 
we may say, that as the greatest consideration and care is sought to be 
employed in making anything recognised as superior, the Scripture, 
therefore uses this special mode of speech in the creation of man, as by 
saying in the plural, ‘‘ Let’ us make,” it demonstrates a.species of self- 
command and preparation for the execution of the work, and the Lord 
thereby intended to shew that every other creature had been: created for 
man’s benefit and advantage. ; 

{n whatever manner it may be assumed that God spoke, whether with 
‘Secondary causes or with spirituals, with the elements or with the souls; 


or whether it was only a proper mode or figure of speech, shewing self- 
preparation, the contradiction 


saying, “ Let us make,” that there is a multiplication in the First Cause, 


it; for he only who premeditatedly and intentionally 
seek by this text to give colour to his errors;. although 


by Raphall, De Sola, and Lindenthal, thus 


intellectual and spiritual. Rashi explains D°¥ by stamp, im 


Sole, and ofthe roost Simple Unity; and Moses might fearlessly write. 
Wished to 
to 
cause, the seventy-two interpreters translated it in the dale be 
make man,’ ete. (Meguila, c. I). 


Dr. Raphall, in a note in the new and excellent translation of Genesis 


explains this jmy 
by portant. 


“mMvyI We will make, an emphatic expression introducing 


the forma- 
tion of man, who is to be at the head of this nether creat} he 


organized nature is called into existence, the words used, are, 


Let. the 
but when 
r, 18 to be 


earth shoot forth, let the waters teem, let the earth bring forth ; 
man, an intellectual being composed of spirit as well as matte 
created, it is no longer earth or water which are directed to brine forth 
but the concentration of all powers, God exclaims, We (pluralis excel- 
lentie), will make man. The Septuagint renders 
M93 L will make a man after our image and likeness (Vide Talmud, 
tr. Megillah, fo.9), ID, our mage, after our likeness, 

pression, 
QIN generic name for the human species, said to be derived from mpyy 
ground, because the first man was made out of the dust of the ground, 
179) dear rule, absolute and uncontrolled sway —Eb. Jew. Chron. 


¢ 


REVIEW. 

| 3: an Address to the 

Jewish Nation, by Rabbi Judah Elkali, on. the propriety of organising an 
association to promote the Regaining of their Fatherland. London: 

S. Solomon, Duke-street, Aldgate. 

The very idea of the resuscitation of the Holy Land must senda. 
thrill of holy sensation into the mind and heart of every descendant of — 
the patriarcks Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who is impressed with’ the 
important fact announced in the prophecies, that in the restoration of 


-Jerasalem is involved the complete regeneration of mankind, when all 
shall acknowledge, love, and worship the one and only true God. The 
| means by which the restoration of Jerusalem is to be effected is a matter 


of very serious import, and the opinions of some of the most learned 
and pious men are of course extremely various, and. differ according to 
the view taken and interpreted by the advocates of each side of the 
question. | | | 


'. The author of the pamphlet before us, Rabbi Judah Elkali, contends 


is reconciled; for it does not follow from . 


recapitulate, in brief, the substance of my address. 


| that, in accordance with the prophecies, ete., the Jews may organise an 
the orbs, and yet are spirituals, and in raising themselves upwards they |} 


association for the purpose of promoting this sacred object, and forming 


| such opinions, calls upon them to do so, quoting various portions of the 
sacred Scriptures, etc., to prove his position. In a matter of such vital 


importance, and on which there is such a variety of opinion even among 
the Jews themselves—some contending that the restoration will be 


| accomplished by signs and by wonders, and therefore such miracles must 


precede the restoration of Israel; while, on the other hand, it is con- 
tended that restoration must precede miracles—we consider we do our 


duty by calling attention to the pamphlet, claiming for it that calm and 
dispassionate perusal, which we should also do for one advocating a 


different course. We give the concluding portion, it being, as it were, — 
a summing up of the whole:— ay 


And now, my dear brethren, before taking leave of you, permit me to 
I have endeavoured to 
prove, by the sacred writings, that we are commanded to organise an ass0- 
ciation of the whole nation, to work out our return to the Holy Land. | 
have shown that this return, and the building of the temple, is independent 
of the advent of the Messiah, and must take place before that event, so that 
our present duties are distinct from that mighty event. I have pointed out — 
that we must not attempt our return in a body by force of arms or revolt, 


| but by fairly obtaining the aid of the just and generous nations that have 


hitherto protected us. I have also tried to dispel the idea that our return 
must be achieved by miraculous deeds. I have reminded you that internal 
dissensions caused our ruin, and unity and brotherhood alone will atone for 
that fault. I have also demonstrated to you, that union is strength ; that 
the movement must originate with us, and not to expect impulse out of the. 
natural course. I have placed before you the two modes of emancipation 
predicted by the inspired prophets, and implore you to choose the ae oor 
You will observe the opinion of a great man, that the decrees above depen 
on the doings below. You will remember, that when the work has once 
begun, you must not stop till He pleases to answer our suit. I have tried to 
impress upon your minds the duty devolved on us all, to solicit for the peace 
And, lastly, let me add our sage’s saying, ‘‘ that to the merit, virtue, an 
purity of the fair portion of the house of Israel, the nation owed its redemp- 
tion from Egypt.” The lustre of these brilliant ornaments has never cea 
radiating from the character of those interesting and inestimable treasures 
ourrace. To them I respectfully, yet earnestly appeal, to use their pow : 
influence over husbands, sons, and brothers, urging them on to: hase a . 
join the band of patriots who are ready to enlist in the cause of our de 


and fondly beloved, although, alas! at present, forlorn and desolate, Jeru- 
salem. 


Enoravep Portrait or THE Rev. Dr. Apter. Jones and Com 
Maida Hill. | | 
A very faithful likeness of our respected Chief Rabbi has are th on 
published. The engraving is by the celebrated artist ae neti 
original picture by Kempf, presented to the Jews’ and Genera adie 
and Scientific Institution. We had oecasion to speak. in terms 
mendation of Kempf’s execution of the likeness; but we yet nas $0 
tice, give Zobel’s: engraving a decided’ preference. Weare in 
a Christian publisher for the opportunity of placing’ on ap a style 
correct likeness of our present Chief Rabbi, which is executed | 
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_ Increase under the above head, in ‘comparison 
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to reflect credit on its producers, and is worthy of ornamenting the 
drawing-rooms and libraries of the most wealthy among us; and, from 
the popularity of the original, we have no doubt the publishers will 
meet with due encouragement, At all events, we can with ‘sincerity 
recommend it to the favourable support of the reverend pastor’s flock. 


THE: COLONY OF PORT PHILIP. 

INTERESTING STATISTICS. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Henry J. Hart, of Melbourne, 
Port Philip, who has lately arrived in this country, per ship Stebonheath, 
for the following important particulars, collected from official sources, 
of the general revenue of the colony, which we have no doubt will be 


interesting to those of our readers who feel an interest in these matters. — 


General revenue of the colony for the quarter 
ending 3lst December, 1851. 
Increase under the above head, in comparison 
with quarter ending 31st December, 1850 - 
Teritorial revenue of the colony for the quarter 
ending 3lst December, 1851 
Increase under the above head, in comparison 
with quarter ending 3lst December, 1850 - 
Also, 1318 oz. 5 dwt. of gold unsold. —-— 


£144,349 7 


General revenue of the colony for the quarter 
ending 3lst March, 1852 - 


£42,041 12 3 
| £11,334 10 3 


102,307 15 5 


£75,272 0.11 


with quarter ending 3lst March, 1851 — - 
Territorial revenue of the colony for the quarter 
ending March, 1852. - - 
Increase under the above head, in comparison 
with quarter ending 3lst March, 1851 ~—_—- 147,388 12 8 
Also, 2991 oz. 13 dwt. gold unsold. 

| | £232,099 13 6 £182,981 3 9 


Quantity of gold exported from Victoria during each month, from the 


£35,592 11 1 
156,827 12 7 


commencement of the discovery of the gold fields, up to 19th April, || 


1852 | | | 


Month. 3 | Ounces of Gold. 
1851 -August - - - 18 
October - 4,548 
November - 3,441 
December | - 140,128 
1652. Jamuary - - 
Up to April 19 - 97,916 
— Quantity of gold exported from Victoria to 19th April, 1852, dis- | 
tinguishing the ports of shipment:— 
Port.’ Ounces of Gold. 
Melbourne - - - 560,049 
Geelong - 77,768 
Portland - - 1,880. 
Port Fairy - 1,690 . 
641,387 


Quantity of gold exported from Victoria to 19th April, 1852, dis- 
3 tinguishing the places to which exported :— | : 


Exported to. Ounces of Gold. 
London - 507,131 
Hamburgh - - 3,411. 
Sydney, New South Wales ‘ - 123,329 
Hobart Town - - 1,488 | 
641,387 


1 The amount of gold deposited at the Assay Office, Adelaide, for melting, up to 
.8th April, amounted, including that received from private sources, to 43,233 ounces. 


Fees received by government for licenses to dig for 


65.298 15 9 | 


£76,653 6 


gold (at 30s. per month), up to 31st Dec., 1851 - £25,481 19 0 
Ditto, to 81st March, 1852 $7,647. 
£83,128 19 0 
Fees for escort of gold, up to December 3lst, 1851 - 3,634 17 0 
Ditto, to March, 1852 4,489 19 5 | 
£8,124 16 5 
Total £91,253 15 S 
Average number of licenses issued from 30th Sept. to 3lst 
Dec., 1851, per month - - - - = . 6668 
Ditto, from Ist of Jan. to 31st of March, 1852, per month - 12,811 
Date. Exports. | Imports. Population, 
1849 | £755,000 £480,000 60,000 
1850 1,042,000 745,000 70,000 
1851 | 1,423,000 1,056,000 82,000 


MoRALITY OF THE TALMUD.—A moral man endeavours, in the first 


instance, to have a trade that can maintain him; his next care is to have - 


a respectable dwelling, and then to seek a wife. This order is expressed 
in the law, where it enumerates first the man who builds a house, then 
the man who plants a vineyard, and lastly he that has taken a wife 
(Dent. xii. 5).— Ethical Precepts. 


and deliver a lecture in this synagogue 


NEHEMIAH TO ARTAXERXES. | 
'T 18 sorrow, O king! of the heart, 
Not anguish of body or limb, 
That causes the hue from my cheek to depart, 
And mine eye to grow rayless and dim. 


"T is the memory of Salem afar, 
Of Salem, the city of God, 

In darkness now wrapt, like the moon and the star, 
When the tempests of night are abroad. 


The walls of the city are razed, 
The gates of the city are burn’d; 


And the temple of God where my fathers have praised, 
To the ashes of ruin are turn’d. 


The palace of kings is consumed, | 
Where the timbrels were wont to resound; 
And the sepulchre domes, like the bones they entomb’d, 
_ Are mould’ring away in the ground, 


And the fugitive remnant that breathe 

In the land that their fathers have trod, 
Sit in sorrow and gloom, for a shadow, like death, 
O’erhangs every wretched abode. 


1 have wept, I have fasted, and pray’d 
To the great and the terrible God, 

For this city of mine that in ruin is laid, 
And my brethren who smart by His rod. 


And now I beseech thee, O king! 
_ Tf favour I find in thy sight, 
That I may revisit my home, where the wing 
Of destruction is spread like the night. 


And when [ to Shuslan return 

From rebuilding my forefather’s tomb, | 
No more shall the heart of thy cup-bearer burn 
— With those sorrows that melt and consume. — 


Our Frienvs 1N ScoTLAND.—The Jewish Chronicle of the 30th of 
~ July (No. 330), containing our leading article, “* Words of Peace and 


Friendship,” has been forwarded to the following addresses, pursuant 


to our kind friend’s order ; who writes, “I have arranged the addresses 
| into three heads, comprehending the three most numerous and influen- 
tial religious denominations into which Scotland is at present divided; 
| | 


Established Church Scotland. 
Very Rev. Dr. Haldane, Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 
Very Rev. Dr. Jack, Principal of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Very Rev. Dr. Lee, Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
Very Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, Principal of the University of Glasgow. 
Rev. Mr. Bennet, Manse of Closebura, near Dumfries. 
Rev. Mr. Cochrane, Manse of Cupar-Fite. | 
Rey. Mr. Cushny, Clerk to the Synod of Aberdeen, Manse of Rayne. 
~ Rev. Mr. Merson, Clerk to the Synod of Murray, Elgin. 


Rev. Mr. Phin, Clerk to the Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, Manse of 


| Olrick. | | 
Rey. Mr. Spark, Clerk to the Synod of Orkney, Manse of Kirkwail. 
| Free Church of Scotland. 
Very Rev. Dr. Cunningham, Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 
Rev. Dr. Fleming, Professor of Natural Philosophy, ditto, ditto. 
Rev. Dr. M. Laggan, Professor of Divinity. © | — | 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, Clerk to the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, Kelso. 
Rev. I. B. Bell, Clerk to the Synod of Galloway, Leswalt. 
~ Rev. J. M. Millan, Clerk to the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Cardross. . 
Rev. Hugh Mackay, Clerk to the Synod of Argyll, Kilmun. ‘ 
Rev. William Thomson, Clerk to the Synod of Perth, Pitcairn-green, 
Perth. | 
Rev. Mr. Brodie, Clerk to the Synod of Fife, Monimail. os 
Rey. William Wilson, Clerk to the Synod of Angus and Mearns, Mariners’ 
Church, Dundee. 


| ‘nited Presbyterian Church. 
~ Rey. Dr. Brown, Professor of Biblical Criticism, Edinburgh. © 
Rev. Dr. Harper, Professor of Divinity, Leith. ah 
Rev. Dr. Lindsay, Professor of Hebrew, Glasgow. 
Rev. Dr. M‘Michae!, Professor of Divinity, Dumfermline. 
Rev. Dr. Eadie, Professor of Divinity, Glasgow. 
Rev. Joseph Hay, Clerk to the Presbytery of Arbroath, Arbroath. 
__ Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee. _ 
Dr. Adam Thompson, Coldstream. 
Rev. Mr. Barwich, Rathillet, Cupar-File. 
Rev. Mr. Wise, Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire. 


The Public Reading-room, Arbroath. 

The Public Readiug-room, Montrose. 

The Public Reading-room, Peterhead. 

The Public Reading-room, Forfar. 

The Public Reading-room, Kirimuin. 

The Public Reading-room, Kirkcaldy. 

The Public Reading-room, South Leith. 

The Public Reading-room, Portobello, by Edinburgh. 
The Public Reading-room, Dunbar. 

The Public Reading-room, Dumfries. 


New Synacocue.—We are requested to state, that the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi will (D.V.) attend, to-morrow (Sabbath), divine service, 
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The Fewish Chronicle. 


Friday, August 13, 5612—1852. 


*,* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


MANASSEH AND NICAZO. 
A TALE OF THE JEWS. 
(Continued from page 349.) 
And the young Manasseh, the noble-minded, the one dedicated by 


birth to the service of his God, where was he during this season of holy 


rejoicing and instruction for the people of Zion? Alas! still lingering 
beneath the roof of the governor of Samaria—still within the influence 
of the insidious words and courtesies of the crafty Tobiah—still near 
the fascinations of the young and beautiful Nicazo. | 
Without seeking to palliate that guiltiaess of conduct which thus kept 
in friendly intercourse with the enemies of Jerusalem one whose voca- 
tion and opportunities must have taught him far better things, thus 
much may be said in extenuation: that the Jews born in the captivity 
and in the succeeding times, when, though recalled to the city of God, 
the words and ordinances of his law were as yet little known to them, 


| 


and slightly enforced, were scarcely aware of the extent of their evil. 


doings. | 
Manasseh, on the morrow of the day on which he had accompanied 
the governor of Samaria to Sichem, was preparing to retrace his way to 
Jerusalem, when his failing steps, his parched lips, the hectic burning of 
his cheek, and the feverish glare in: his eye, showed to Sanballat his 
unfitness for the journey. | cae 
_ With gentle, and in this instance, friendly violence, the Horonite 
insisted on his remaining within his dwelling. The next, and for many 
succeeding days, Manasseh lay on a bed of sickness. When again 
recovering, there was a weakness over his whole system, which was the 
plea for further tarrying with Sanballat. 
Thus time passed on, and in the kind and courteous treatment of his 
salem. A dawning friendship arose from the grateful feelings which 
warmed his young and ardent heart, and with it admiration at the 
various powers of the Samaritan’s mind, so that Manasseh soon learnt 
to look upon him in the light in which he viewed—or wished to be 


-viewed—himself, that of the harshly-used ally of Judah, rather than its 


born foe... 


host, Manasseh forgot that it was received from the enemy of Jeru- 


Every power of argument, every species of evidence, was constantly 


urged in the conversation of Sanballat with others, towards establishing 
the one ruling notion of his mind, the identity of the Samaritans with 


_ the Israelites. His assertions were grounded on the idea, that out of 


the Ten Tribes taken into captivity by Esarhaddon,. a portion had_ 


escaped; and though since mingled with the people brought into the 


Jand, and by the absence of genealogies unable to trace it, he conceived — 


their Israclitish origin to be strongly credible. aces 
This was the dearly-cherished belief of Sanballat, this the secret 
momentum of his every action; and taking hold of a fierce ambitious 


- mind, this was the powerful link which held: him in alliance with those 


who conspired against the appointed rulers of Jerusalem. | | 
_ To bring again the degraded Samaritans to a level with the proud 
Judeans, to root out the monstrous idolatry which was mixed by them 


existence. There was nothing criminal in this, or in the intensity with 


which the end was desired; but Sanballat erred in the means chosen. | 


The precept, “ Do no evil that good may come,” was unknown to him; 
and joining the faction, which the stern refusal of Zerubbabel to the 


offered co-operation of the Samaritans had first called up, the mistaken 


Horonite made a league with the enemies of Zion. Thus was cemented 


the hatred betwixt the two people, thus was injured the cause he had at 
heart. We must blame the course of action .pursued by Sanballat, 


though we may not perhaps err in attributing merit to the feeling which 


influenced him. But while rendering justice to the elevated considera- 
tions which may have actuated his conduct, we must distinguish between — 


them and the more personal and unworthy motives which called Tobiah 


and Geshem, the Arabian, into warfare with the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. | 


Blind to the faults of his own proceedings— conceiving he had only 


the history of his own wrongs to relate, when touching on the subject | 


of his dealings with the Jews—the words of Sanballat assumed all the 


with the worship of the one true God, to take a part in the rule and | 
divine polity of Jerusalem, had been the hope of years, the end of his 
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force of truth; and Manasseh, while listening to his laudable desire of | 


ameliorating the civil and religious condition of the Samaritans, and to 
his conviction of their common origin with the people who so utterly 
despised them, learnt to look upon his host with respect as well as 
admiration. 

Tobiah saw the favourable impression made on the son of Jehoiada by 
the representations of the Horonite, and for his own private views 
sought eagerly to heighten them still further. There was yet another 
cause to lead Manasseh to look with consideration and leniency on San- 


 ballat; that was his paternity and watchful tenderness for the fair and 


excellent Nicazo. It was an all-powerful reason ; and when the young 
Judean at length sought Jerusalem, he entered it with every feeling 
devoted to the beautiful child of the Horonite. 

Returning once more to the studies and employments of his vocation, 


Manasseh was surprised to find the inappetency with which he applied 
to all that had hitherto offered occupation and enjoyment. ) 


designing views. 


occupied the mind of the 


He sought to find interest in the affairs of the holy city; and, when 
listening to the recital of the religious festivals which had taken place 
and of the increase of piety these acts had called forth among the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, he rejoiced that so it was, and perhaps felt some. 
thing like remorse that a voluntary absence had detained him from the 
salutary influence of the devotional exercises instituted by Ezra, But 
he attempted not to fathom the hidden feeling which bade him shrink 
from renewing the covenant with the Lord as his countrymen had done- 
and with self-deception affected to believe his evasion of the sacred act 
arose rather from a desire of considering more fully its important con. 
ditions, than from the consciousness of inability to fulfil them. 

At this time Nehemiah commenced measures for increasing the num- 


ber of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, of which the already scanty popula- 


tion had been decreased by the exclusion of those of the strange nations. 
Though there were some of the sons of Judah who voluntarily left their 
possessions in other places to become denizens of the holy city, and for 
which the people blessed them, it was found necessary still further to 
swell the numbers; and for that purpose it was decreed that lots should 
be cast to bring one of ten to dwell in Jerusalem. | | 

For the furtherance of these measures, it became requisite to send 
missions to the different cities which were to resign a portion of their 
population to the exigence of Jerusalem, which, with its walls set up, its 
temple completed, had still a more desolate aspect in the solitude and 
silence of its streets, than when it lay a ruin. re ) 

-Manasseh was among those who were commissioned to proceed to a 
distance from Jerusalem on this business, and he received instructions 
to go toJarmuth. His mission performed, his return brought him near 
the walls of Sichem; and the recollection of the kindness and happiness 
he had received at the’ dwelling of Sanballat was too fresh in his 


- memory, to allow the feeble efforts made by his sense of right to restrain 


him from once more exposing himself to the many fascinations he had — 
there encountered. | 


He went; his reception was at once flattering to the young heart, 


which rejoices in tokens of distinction and approval from its elders, and — 


delightful to every feeling of his ardent and affectionate nature; and 
his bosom glowed beneath the exciting influence of the joy which his 
return to the home of Sanballat appeared to yield its inhabitants, | 

— Instigated by the crafty policy of Tobiah, the honour shown by the 
Samaritan governor to Manasseh was not without design ; and although | 
he looked with favour and delight on the early excellence of the son of 
Jehoiada, there was a deeper purpose in the diligence with which his 


| friendship was sought. As the grandson of the high-priest, the son of : 


his successor—though not in the direct line to succeed to the pontificate, © 


_ by reason of his elder brother Jonathan—was of importance in the eyes 


of those who, though failing in the mischief framed against Jerusalem, | 
still looked to the rising glories of the holy city with sinister and 

Well did the devices of the confederacy succeed, which so warily | 
plotted the entanglement of the young Judean. : 

In a few months, the solemn betrothal of Manasseh with the daughter 
of Sanballat took place; and although the further completion of the 
marriage was deferred, in consequence of the extreme youth of the 
beautiful Nicazo, considering the sacred nature of the ceremony of 
betrothment among the Jews, Manasseh had in very deed and truth 
allied himself by the nearest ties to the enemies of Zion ! 

- And was this all? Was it merely a connection with her political 
opponents, with which his conscience was charged? Alas! no. Deeper, — 
darker was the ‘transgression of the son of Jehoiada. He had sinned 
before God, in that he was numbered among those who had taken 
strange wives to increase the trespass of Israel. Calling down the 
judgment of heaven by his disobedience, he had cast the law of the — 
great, the terrible God, behind him, had changed the ordinances, and 
broken the everlasting covenant. 

And Nicazo, the gentle, the dove-eyed Nicazo—she whose loveliness 
was set as a seal upon the heart of Manasseh—she for whom his love 
was strong as death—how far had she aided in the snare spread for the 
priest of the temple? What had been the sorceries thrown out thus to 
blind him to the things of his peace? What the great abundance of her — 
enchantments? The ardent love of a simple confiding girl, the timid — 
lowly devotion of a maiden of Samaria to the proud descendant of Aaron. 
These, these alone, were the secrets of her power. 
~ Poor Nicazo! Thou wert the victim to the pitfall set for another's 
feet. It was thy woman’s heart which broke for the sorrows of another. 
Yet how happy wast thou in the spouse thy father gave thee, him thy 
““notition and all thy desire!” How true the affection thou didst bear 
him, even to the last! Poor Nicazo! 


Cuape. IX. 


The ceremony of betrothal among the Jews was estimated to be he 
holy and important a rite as that of the marriage which was to succes’, 
and therefore in itself, the moment that beheld Manasseh affianced to 
the Samaritan maiden, was the actual period of his transgression. 
it can be readily conceived, that amidst the momentous affairs whic 
Tirshatha, the fall of one who, though of so 
priesthood, had not, by reason of = youth, yet entered into the ful 
service of the temple, passed unnoticed. 

But let not a rat ae in vigilance, or indifference to the conduct e 
his compatriots, be ascribed to Nehemiah, who, overlooking private # 
individual transgression, laboured with such unceasing zeal 
mighty work to which he had been called. Leaving it to dood 
sciences of the delinquents to reconcile to themselves the breaking 0 
known commandments of their God, the Tirshatha sought, by every 
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means suggested by his divinely-inspired mind, to elevate the Jewish 
people to higher notions of holiness, while labouring in the cause of the 
fallen daughter of Zion. | 

And how truly is the hand of the Lord to be traced in all the con- 
duct of Nehemiah! Whether we look to the first moment of his pious 
grief at the representations of the afflicted state of the Jews, and the 
ruinous state of their city—“ the place of his father’s sepulchres’”—or 
view him, through the assistance of Esther, herself a shining example 
of the Providence watching over the Israelites, obtaining permission to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem: whether we follow him proceeding with 
power and authority to Judea, leaving, without one thought of regret, 
the luxury and affluence of the Persian court; dwell with him on the 
desolate state of Jerusalem, as it appeared to his melancholy contempla- 
tion in the dead hour of night; watch him using miraculous exertion to 
repair its dismantled walls, exciting the dormant energies of those 
patriotic men who assisted in the undertaking; behold him defeating 
the conspiracies of the Ammonites and the arch-enemies of Zion, and 
after the completion of the walls and fortifications, applying himself to 
the furtherance of other public objects; find him restoring their posses- 
sions to the respective tribes, encouraging the return of the Jews to the 
deserted city, gathering together the people that they might be reckoned 
by genealogy, that none but the Levites and descendants of Aaron 
should aspire to the service of the temple and the priesthood: whether 


we look at all these acts singly or together, surely we must give our . 


testimony to his self-congratulatory assertion, that the hand of God was 
upon him for good (Nehemiah ii. 8—18). 
- But when gaining important and obvious instruction from a book 
which so powerfully illustrates the. good effects of a trust in God, by the 
-gealous confidence which enabled the Tirshatha and his people to 
recover the city, and raise up its walls from a state which had excited 
the derision of its enemies; when taught by the success that had accom- 
panied a reliance on that inspired word, which had predicted, by the 


prophet Daniel (ix. 25), that the walls should be rebuilt, ‘even 


troublous times’’—had foreshown by Zechariah (viii. 45) that its streets 
should be re-peopled—let us not forget the farther conduct of Nehemiah. 
We find that, in conjunction with the precursor of his mission to Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘ Ezra the priest, the scribe,’’ his utmost endeavours were to 


turn the hearts of all men to their God. For this purpose, the law, with | 


attendant and imposing circumstances, was read to them. 


‘The Feast of Tabernacles and other religious appointments were 


observed with a solemn.and pathetic commemoration of God’s merciful 
dealings to his people; and a sacred and strict renewal of the covenant 


of obedience and respect to God’s law entered into. Well might the | 


good and great Tirshatha ery, in pious supplication, “ Think upon me, 


_my God, for good, according to all that I have done for this people;” | 


well might he implore the Eternal to remember him concerning the 
good deeds that he had done for the house of his God; well might he 
reiterate the fervent prayer, as in the conclusion of the important book 
brought under our consideration, ‘‘ Remember me, O my God, for 
good.” ‘This was not uttered in arrogance of heart, but rather shows 


the aim and end of all his actions. As he laboured for the glory of | 
God, so he looked for no other reward than his grace and blessing. It | 
was pre-eminently bestowed on him. And while perusing the minute 


record of his works, we must, in the holy chronicle transmitted to us, 
~ recognise in the character of Nehemiah one of the “ cloud of witnesses” 
to testify the might, majesty, and dominion of God. 


The labours of the holy man were, however, for a 
ing to a close—the period approaching when his return would be looked 
for by Artaxerxes. The intervening time was appropriated to settling 
_ the appointments and offices of the temple, and the portions to be 
assigned to the Levites and the children of Aaron. | 
city were also solemnly consecrated; and the completed muniment, as 
was the custom in ancient days, was dedicated to God and his glory, 
with thanksgiving and songs of praise, and a long series of sacred and 
imposing ceremonials. It was a day of exquisite rejoicing. Great sacri- 
fices were offered to the Lord, who had so mercifully recalled his dis- 
persed people. The women and the children were all comprised in the 
_ joyfulness of the occasion, and the glad shouts of exultation of the 
happy Israelites, re-echoing through the redeemed city, were heard 
Nehemiah at length quitted the scenes of his good and glorious deeds; 
and though his heart nust still have bade him linger where there was 
yet a wide field for his watchfulness and zeal in the service of the Lord, 
he remembered his promise to the Persian monarch, and, true to the 
wishes of his master and friend, returned to Shushan. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MOSAIC RECORD—ACCOUNT OF CREATION, 


From‘ The Course of Creation,” by John Anderson, D.D., Minister of 
. Newburgh. London: Longman and Co. 
(Concluded from page 347.) 

3. There is another mode of defending the text in consistency with 
the general facts of the science, by assuming that the course of creation 
indicated through the epochs was in all its characteristic features repro- 
duced, and substantially represented in the cosmogonic period of the 
Mosaic account. We have noticed, from time to time, in the different 
stages of our description, in what the analogies consisted. In the ear- 


liest, as well as in the last, organic fossil types, there is the most perfect | 


identity with all the vegetable and animal forms described in the narra- 


season, fast draw- 


The walls of the 


tive. The order of their reappearance is likewise similar. Moses, it is | 


here supposed, saw the casting of the same moulds, the agency of the 


were all completed in the period assigned. 
and their respective included operations. 


same hand, and the “day” to be successively the period for the repro- 
duction of the work.! 

Read now consecutively the whole account, and observe how the 
historian passes in review the entire series of the Divine acts, and runs 
over again the great master-keys of this ‘harmonious system. He is 
present, so to speak, when, in the beginning, the matter of the heaven 
and the earth was created. He witnesses the arrangement of the parts, 
which before were without form and void. He hears the command— 
LET THERE BE LIGHT. And now as the mighty structure expands in 


_ vision before the eye of his mind, the firmament and the waters and the 


dry land separating and drawing off to their respective places, he intro- 
duces a record of the period within which the several operations were 
effected. How long is that period? Just the division of time with 
which he was acquainted, and which he knew was amply sufficient for 
the completion of all the operations in question. The acts are succes- 
sive. The will that performed them is omnipotent. Everything fol- 
lowed in its order, and in the time that all-creative Power commanded 
it to be. Hence the days, with regard to all the initial acts, both of 
creation and arrangement, were literally of the duration assigned in the 
text. After the introduction of organic life on the third day, geology 
speaks definitively as to the successive order of the kinds and families 


of the structural forms created. But it gives no sign, and can give 


none, as to the portion of time required for their creation. It may have 


been an instant or a day—a week or a period. The revealed account _ 
speaks positively upon the point, and shows how, at the bidding of the 
Divine will, the various elements—the water, the earth, the air—were — 


replenished with their respective tribes in the old as in the new world, 
and all under the phases and epochs of their being. gy ct 
The inspired narrative, it may be alleged, according to this view, is 


“not only consistent with itself, but becomes a sublime illustrative intro- 


duction to the book of revelation. The matter of the heaven and the 
earth was the effect of a single command. 


ments was the instantaneous effect of another. Upon the creation of 


‘light, a division is given to time, and the morning and the evening hours 


were established. The arrangements of the second day followed, and 


The eye of the historian sees 
nothing intervening betwixt the cause and the effect; his mind is fixed 
upon the action, not the manner of its accomplishment; and knowing 


the whole to be the result of the same Power, and the arrangement of - 
the same Providence, he combines in one cycle or WEEK the entire - 


series of events, one day of which unto the Eternal is as athousand years, 
and a thousand years but as one day. The work all accomplished, the im- 


mediately revolving period of time was established as the Sabbath of the — 
Lord. Having made man in his own image, with knowledge to appre- 


hend and adore the Author of his being, the Divine Architect RESTED; 
he ceased from any farther acts of creation; nothing of any material 
existence, nor of any living thing, has been added to his works since 
the completion of the six days, and so the rest has continued, and will 
continue to the end of time—a Sabbath hallowed by the structure of the 
globe and the beneficence of the Creator. 

These are some of the methods by which the geologist aims in bring- 
ing the conclusions of his science within the scope of the Mosaic record, 
and in freeing his speculations from all their encumbrances and respon- 
sibilities. 
these approximations, towards a right and full and literal comparison 
with the sacred text. There is indeed no real conflict between the dis- 
coveries of geology and the declarations of the Divine oracles; and, 
with so many doors of retreat from, or avenues of approach into, the 


inviting fields of its research, no friend of the truth need be afraid of an 


excursion through the most intricate depths of creation’s works. Mean- 
while, the metaphysicians have all been driven from the field with all 
their untenable dogmas about the eternity of matter. Geologists repu- 


' Having given Dr. Anderson’s “version” of the word or (day), we think it 
- necessary to place before our readers the definition of this term as understood and 


explained by learned Jews. We are again indebted to Genesis, as transiated by 
Raphall, De Sola, and Lindenthal; a work which, while it reflects renown on the 


erudition of the editors, reflects a corresponding disgrace on the Jewish body in | 


this country, who could permit such a work to remain unfinished for lack of sup- 


port. A “sad memento” to the already heavy list of other literary faiiures.—Ep. 
Jew. Chron. 


‘‘amx oy One day. Geological discoveries have induced many to propose ren- 


dering the word or (yom) epock or pertod, as expressing the different stages of 


development in terrestrial creation. ‘To support this rendering, they quote Exod. 
xiii. 10, Judges xvii. 10, xxi. 19, 1 Sam.i. 3, xxvii. 7, in all of which instances this 
word is used to express a period or definite epoch, Others reject this proposed 
rendering, and say, that—without dwelling on the fact, that in all the texts quoted 
the word invariably used is O°" (yamim), in the plural, whereas here it is OY (you), 
in the singular—the attempt to render oY otherwise than day is alike opposed to 
the true sense of the Scriptures, and to every notion of natural history, of which 
science geology forms a branch; opposed to the sense of the Scriptures, for these, 
throughout the history of creation, invariably repeat, ‘¢¢ was evening, and at was 
morning ;’ expressions which cannot be applied to, ner reconciled with, the idea of 
an epoch or period: and equally opposed to every notion of natural history; for 
although this science may adopt the conclusion that various revolutions or evolu- 
tions took place in the progressive formation of terrestrial nature, and that every 
stage of such progress had its own complete class of beings, plants, and animals, 
adapted to the then state of the earth (as has been demonstrated by the examina- 
tion and study of fossils), it is certain that science knows nothing of any theory 
which teaches that, during one epoch, creative power was occupied with the pro- 
gressive formation of plants only; that the next epoch was solely devoted to the 
creation of the celestial bodies (during which period the plants must necessarily” 
again have perished); that this was succeeded by another epoch, exclusively taken 
up by the formation of aquatic animals and birds; and that the last epoch should 
have produced all terrestrial animals, including man, although no human remains 
have hitherto been discovered among fossils. Therefore, especially since no geo- 
logical difficulty is really solved by the proposed departure from the literal sense 
of the sacred text, the rendering OY by epoch or period is alike untenable and 
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So with the remanent days, 


There is still a great deal to be accomplished, even with all 
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diate the doctrine, and their science refutes it. But there is such a 
thing as others rashly rushing to conclusions, wherever they can see 
tendencies or leanings to countenance their impious materialism. In 
this direction many think that geology, however falsely, wholly inclines. 
And even now it is better, infinitely better, to rest with unhesitating 
confidence in the received interpretation of Scripture, than be borne 


away by sweeping generalisations, built most certainly somewhere upon — 


loose conflicting elements of calculation. Countless millions of years 
are, we admit, as nothing in the records of eternity—of no account with 
the Everlasting of days. Nevertheless, if the time can be reduced, as 
unquestionably there are data for the reduction, the epochs and the days 
approximate all the closer ; the speculations of the science are brought 
into better keeping with the dicta of revelation; farther discoveries will 
lead to farther adjustments; until what was done for the interests of the 
one by detecting the miscaiculations of Hindoo astronomy, will again 
be effected for the other by scanning more intelligibly the geological 
horoscope. And thus removing every ground of suspicion or offence, 

it} serve to bring this interesting branch of knowledge from the outer 
court of the Gentiles to the innermost shrine of the TEMPLE OF TRUTH. 

The father of the inductive philosophy thus expresses his views: “ In 


the works of creation we behold a two-fold emanation of the Divine 


virtue: of which the one relates to its power, the other to its wisdom. 
The former is especially observed in the creating the material mass; the 


latter, in the disposing the beauty of its form. This being established, 


it is to be remarked, that there is nothing in the history of creation to 
invalidate the fact, that the mass and substance of heaven and earth 


was created, confusa, undistinguishable, in one moment of time; but 


that the six days were assigned for disposing .and adjusting it” (1 De 
Augm. Scien., lib.i.).. This was emitted at atime when geology was 
in its nonage—the strata of the earth, and their singular fossil contents, 


were as yet unexplored—still it is the oracular voice of one who had | 
looked through the physical universe with the glance of science and of — 
genius, and who knew and saw it only in relation to the Creator and — 


his word. | 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO PALESTINE. 
ne | To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—I have not yet seen Mr. Elkali’s pamphlet, but have perused 


with much interest the letters that have appeared in your journal, signed | 


by S. Sequerra and others, on the restoration of our people to their own 


God doeth this?” 


. It appears to me, that the restoration of Israel must be accomplished, : 


under Providence, by one of threemeans:—- 
1. By signs and miracles, such as the Lord displayed when he 
redeemed us from Egypt with a strong hand and mighty power, with a 


pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night. Of these there is | 
as yet no token. 

2. By raising up a man who shall speak to Israel and the nations in | 
the name of “I am that [I am:”’ “The Lord God of Abraham hath — 


sent me to you.” The man has not yet appeared, the how has not yet — 


struck, 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| and hope ?” Heaven forbid ! 
ean educate our children in the law of God, and the 


as mere traflickers in gold and silver, but as teachers of the 


land. Would that I could view the question with some of your cor- | 
respondents, that there is any reasonable expectation of its being carried 
out. The dawn of hope—a hope .alone—is yet visible on the horizon ; 
and I must still exclaim, with Balaam, ‘‘ Alas! who shall live when — 


3. Bya course of natural events, flowing directly from the Almighty — 
law as instituted at the beginning, to fulfil the prophecies, accomplished — 


by human means, subject as all things are to the spirit of God, and as 
the dispersion and all our subsecuent sufferings have been brought 
about, by human means. | 

Now, to the-diligent student of Holy Writ, much is visibly passing in 
our day, hopeful signs of the times, But we must not deceive ourselves; 
we must not be led,away into expecting the acorn to grow into an oak 
in a day, or to reap the fruit of ages in a generation; it must sufiice us 
to see the redemption ‘‘ from afar,” and perhaps add one stone to the 


pyramid to be completed by our descendants long after we shall have — 


ceased to be. And what is a generation to the life of a nation, particu- 
larly a nation such as Israel? What is the 1800 years of captivity to 
the seed of Abraham, who have been promised by the Eternal that they 
shall stand before the Lord for ever? What is a thousand years to the 
All-merciful Disposer of events, the Fountain of time and eternity ? 
No; that Israel who in his infancy as a nation saw the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian pass away as a fading flower, who in his youth saw the 
Greek and Roman grow old and perish in their pride, will still be young 


embalmed as an historical name only. 

I think we must see many changes before we can view our restoration 
as ‘‘ at hand.” 
traffic, and sneeringly answering, when addressed on the subject, “that 
he would much rather stay where he is,” at least hope for our return to 
our inheritance. We must see the Christian faith and practice different 
from what it is at the present day. For 1500 years our Christian 
brethren thought it their duty to force our conversion by violence, 
bloodshed, and fraud: that such perseeution should be abandoned is, 


even the Anglo-Saxon shall have fulfilled Avs mission, and be 


We must see the Jew, instead of being immersed in - 


thank God! one of the signs of the times most cheeringly fulfilled ; | 


but our Christian brother still thinks it incumbent on him, by argument 
and temporal advantage, to persuade us to forsake the “ Unity,” and 
“worship other gods.” The state churches and their ministers, in the 
different parts of Europe, are too much bound up with their “ livings” 
not alone not to assist us in our efforts, but even actively to oppose our 
restoration as Jews—as witness their almost universal opposition to our 


participation in equal rights and privileges. When we see the Gentiles 


| fellow Jews to the gaze of our Christian brethren; be it so! 


" 


- 


again appealing to the Jews to teach them the truth an 
sdlvation, then our redemption will indeed be at hand. 
‘What, then,’ may be replied, “ are we to do nothin 


d the Way of 


g but sit sti 
. We may do much ourselves to Pe 
the good time to come; we can make ourselves fit to be redeemed ; wa 
ed ild knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the mission of our race as priests of the Most High ; not 


t 
word, showing, both by example and precept, that we ourselye eternal 


last obedient in accomplishing the behest for which we were detiin . 
a peculiar people. When the name of the Jew shall be synonymous 


with virtue, honour, honesty, charity, and self-denial, then indeed will 
the time of our redemption be imminent—then will the nations of the 


world carry us on eagles’ wings, and exclaim, with one heart and one 
voice, ‘“* We will go up with thee to worship at Jerusalem !” ‘ 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


August 4th, 5612. A Bristo. Jew. 


THE JEWS’ COLLEGE. ibs 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chroniele. 


Sir,—The interest I feel in the successful carrying out of the 
‘College’ induces me to address you, in the hope that the Council wil! 


see the necessity of soon calling a public meeting, for the purpose of 


submitting thereunto their promised report. Delays are dangerous; 
for in the event of the same not being done within a reasonable time, 
the inference will be, that the scheme is abandoned, and many. parties 
who now delay sending their sons to the City of London Schooi will be 
induced to do so if their promised College is only to be an aérial one. 
The absence of a Hebrew class is the cause of my desiring a Jews’ 


College, and of my not having hitherto availed myself of the vreat 


advantages offered by the City of London School. 


On reference to my file of the Jewish Chronicle, I find that the public - 
meeting was held on the 4th of January last—seven months since. 


Surely, during that long period there has been sufficient time for the 
Council to mature their plans, I write not this in a spirit of opposition, 


| but asa friend to the cause of Jewish education. Again telling the 


Council that “ delays are dangerous,” _ 2 

= A SuBSCRIBER TO THE JEWS’ COLLEGE Funp. 

Ab 24, 5612.—Aug. 9, 1852. | | oe 


THE SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
Sir,—“ Whether my brethren will hear, or whether they will forbear,” 

I again address you upon Sabbath synagogue attendance. __ 


Since I commenced writing upon this subject, I have been almost 


overwhelmed with advice and remonstrances, and that, too, from all 
kinds of friends, real and assumed. 


As it is pertinent to the subject, I proceed to consider their objections 


seriatim, for which purpose, I class them under three heads—respected 


personal friends—my commercial acquaintances—and last, quondam © 
philosophers, who watch the signs of the times at a respectful distance, 


like Diogenes of old, from his tub. 
Some of my friends object, that I expose the spirituai failings of my 
Let my 


Christian brethren see the effect of their own good works, that now 


they have partly removed the pressure of religious intolerance, we are 


beginning to seek the God of our ancestors with all our hearts, and all 
our souls; that the ancient people, whom contempt, injustice, and even 


massacre could not exterminate, are not the mere lovers of gold they 
‘suppose us to be; let them witness the spiritual struggle of the remnant— 


the handful of men—who have been so wonderfully preserved to pro- 
claim and perpetuate the glorious, the reasonable, the everlasting doc- 
trine of the Unity. Our want of spirituality in these times is little to 


be wondered at; let us then redeem the past time by seeking the good © 
of the nation amongst whom we are scattered. Let it also be seen and 
acknowledged, that those who claim their undoubted right to sit in the : 
house of Parliament, are as eager to take their seats in the house of their 


God. That the men who wish to govern others, seek to learn the far 
more difficult task of governing themselves. It is only from the house 


of God that we can hope to derive our permanent prosperity; it is only 


by seeking a higher power than our own, that we can expect to train 
our sons and daughters in the paths of virtue and happiness. Does the 


Jew wish to be respected—to maintain a character for consistency and ~ 


truth 2 Let him cling to his God; let him teach his children the delights 
and pleasures to be derived from a conviction of their personal responsi- 
bility to the Creator who formed them. 

No, my dear friends, I cannot participate in your fears, that we are 
wrong in thus making public our ardent wish for reform. 

My commercial acquaintances shake their sage heads, pat me kindly 
on the shoulder, for they do respect my motives, but they calmly advise 
me ‘to mind my own business,” and to leave spiritual matters to ou! 
spiritual chiefs, as though to advocate such a sacred cause was not | “ 
bounden duty of every man, who has a soul above a brute. I thin 
nothing more need be addressed to this worthy class of grumblers, 
whose judgment, and not their intention, I arraign. “ipie 

The third class—the philosophers— the self-appointed censors, 
who only pop out of their tubs when they think they can give 
a man a good hard bite; there they lie perdu, watching the signs 


of the times, till they see the signs of a hole ina poor fellow's coat, 
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Bristol, July, 1852. 


then bang goin. the scissors of contention, and oh! what a rent they 

make. . . . These ‘* philosophical men” have been for ages past the’ 
foes to all improvement,-except such as square with their own precon- 

ceived notions, 

Before closing this letter, I have a few remarks to make to your 
correspondent, Mr..Bernstein, in reply to his last letter. He quarrels with 
me for calling him a clever, learned man, and again ‘‘ lays down the 
law,’ that ‘it does not require a very clever man to writea letter.” Such 
a one as his last, I grant; but a letter toa periodical of the present times, 
which has to be read and understood by all classes of men, is a very 
different affair, and all writers have agreed (Mr. B. excepted), that 
such a letter is one of the most difficult of literary compositions. From 
certain technicalities, | considered him a professional man, who ought 
to be a learned one. I now publicly and humbly apologise for 
my error. 

After gloating over my qualified apology to the Chief Rabbi, as 
though it had been offered to himself, he says, I have honorably cried 


‘ Peecavi!” The last time I heard that word was at school: it was forced | 


from a boy after having received a good sound thrashing ; it was con- 
sidered a word of disgrace. 
weapons into my hard to castigate himself. I once knew a small-sized 
conceited man, who beasted that he always carried a thick stick, to 
defend himself in case of attack; a friend, one day, justly reproved 
him in these words, ‘‘Carry’a small stick, my friend, for when. ’tis 
wrested from you, you'll come off with a less severe beating.” 
correspondent has incautiously placed himself in the very position of 
our little friend. | 
[have parried all his attacks, vide No. 330, Jewish Chronicle, and 
have made some unmistakeable home-thrusts myself, while he has not 
refuted a single argument, but majestically returns to his solitude, after 
having held out his hand to me, through the medium of your paper, in 
token of forgiveness. | | 


_ Well, after this, I cannot have the slightest objection in life to shake 


hands with him: onthe contrary, if he will promise to be an earnest 
supporter of the “ agitation” I so much desire to bring about, he ma 


_ have cause, if he be wise, to bless the day when he made the friend- 
ship of, | | 


Sir, your humble servant, ay 
Louts GoopMAN. 


3, Mabledon Place. | ee 
_ [Any further correspondence on this subject, excepting what is 


pertinent to the matter at issue, viz., the Observance of the Sabbath, | 


can only be inserted as an advertisement.—EpITor. | 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
DISAPPOINTMENT, thou dark and dread Destroyer | 
Of our most fertile and our fondest hopes, avaunt! 
And let the better angel, Hope, appear transcendent. 
Above the gloom which overwhelms the heart. | 
_ Thou hast a great and awful power to kill and blight 
Our ardent thoughts and expectations. 
Release the victims thou hast brought in chains 
To thy sacrilegious altar, | 
And Jet them roam at large, to find 
happiness they seek, 
_ Even tho’ they starve, and nearly perish ; 

_ ’Twere better thus, than crush their drooping souls 
With thy dread bitter sentence. | 
With ‘life there ’s hope;” and therefore better 
Let them inherit the Fancy’s flight, 

Than immure them‘in thy cell. 
Avaunt! thou fierce Destroyer, 
Who, with blackening, louring wing, 
Obscurest the bright haven of our hopes, 

_ And castest us, in loud despair, upon the rock 
Let mercy crown thy sable forehead, 

- To add a lustre to thy name and deeds, 
That, “ like the gentle dew from heaven,”’ 
It may revive the parching souls 
Bent to thy fearful sway. | 

- Be blest in this, and heartfelt thanks 
Shall change thy name to Joy. 
Stalk not abroad with rapid strides, 
As is thy fearful wont. © | 
Strike not thy poignant lance 
So deep into the heart that fears, and quails 
Beneath thy withering glance. 
Be mercy with thee, and with justice 
Deal forth thy direfal law. 
Let not the cry, that from the heart’s recess 
Peals forth in plaintive tones, 
Rejected be. 


q 


Remember, 
Thow before a judgment shalt appear ; 

_ And if justice, and the mercy thow hast denied, 
Appeal for thee, they shall appeal in vain. 
Then, cowering down, thou’lt hide thyself 
From. thy well:deservéd doom ; 

Joy shall spring forth, to cast: thee out. 
To everlasting gloom. 
MINUTIANUS. 


Your correspondent does indeed put | 


Your 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue Jews tn Austrta.—The Austrian government has excluded 


the Jews from all offices of the state, and has in other res deprived 


them of the rights justly conferred on them in 1848.—Correspondent of 
the Morning Advertiser. | 


INTOLERANCE OF A Lrarnep Asst Rerurep.—The Archives 
Israelites gives the following article, headed ‘‘ Intolerance of a learned 
man,” by Lelio della Torre, professor in the Rabbinical College, at 
Padua, from which we make the following extract——- The Jews of 
Padua, as the Jews of the rest of Italy, are very charitable and bene- 
volent. ‘They do not inquire into the religious belief, but into the 


j necessity of those, who are in want; they give constantly, and to all 
the world. Their names figure in every list of voluntary contributions, 


and their donations and subscriptions are cheerfully given in aid of all 
charitable funds, They have, at all times, contributed their shares to 
charitable institutions of the town; even to those, from the participation 
of which they are excluded. There is not an Israelite living here, who, 
whenever his circumstances possibly admit of it, would not, at his 
death, leave some legacy to the Christian hospital for the old and 
decrepid (Pia casa di ricovero), or give his annual donation while alive. 
Our town numbers 50,000 sonls, and among them 600 Jews; and 
among the different legacies of last year, amounting in all to 64,887 
livres, the Jews left 1,830 livres; and of the 9,096 livres, annual con- | 
tributions, the Jews paid 659 livres. This is only part of the amount 
contributed annually by our co-religionists to public charity. 

On a certain day every year, divine service is performed in memory 
of those pious donors, and a sermon preached, setting forth their good 
deeds. Asa matter of course, the names of the Jewish legatees are 
mentioned on this occasion.. But I regret to say, it is done sometimes | 
with reluctance, and these orations are not seldom wound up with bitter 


} allusions to ourselves and our religion. On the 27th of May last, it was 


Abbé Nardi who delivered this oration. Abbé Nardi is not an Abbe of 
the common order. He is doctor of philosophy, theology, and doctor 
of law ; he is professor in ordinary of the canonical law, and professor 
of statistics at the University; he is, in a word, an enlightened man, a_ 
friend of progress, an author of great merit, a man who publicly and 
liberally acknowledges the literary merits of our co-religionists, and is 
intimately acquainted with one of our literate. | a | 
But what are his words, when he speaks of the departed Israelites, 
whom he was bound to mention in his sermon? How has he done 
justice to the liberality and benevolence of our co-religionists? Let 


| him be judged by his own words: “ J shall not hesitate,” he said (p. 22) 


** to give due praise to thee, excellent Henrietta Consolo Treves, though thou 
didst belong to’ a faith which has ceased to be true. Does she not 
deserve our praise for a benevolence, so lasting, so rich and universal, 
as was ever practised by Henrietta and her noble family —a benevo- 
lence to'which she was exclusively prompted by natural religion and natural 


sympathy? But what do I say, Natural! no; she could not have been 
|| tar from the gospel, this soul who so perfectly practised its highest 


precept; and we adore silently and hopefully the decrees of the Eternal. 


‘To the same religion belonged also Joseph Terni, and the learned Marco 


Samuel Ghirondi, who have also been charitable and benevolent, 
though their means were limited.” (Abbé Nardi did not mention that 


| Ghirondi was the late Grand Rabbin of the Jews in Padua, distinguished © 


for his piety and orthodoxy. He died in January last.), | 
Against these uncharitab!e remarks on the deceased benefactors, and 


that which they valued most on earth, Professor della ‘Torre pronounces 


his censure.. He asks, and with right, how could what once has been 
true, cease to be so? What has ceased to be true in Judaism? It is, 


perhaps, the existence of God, the unity of God, the immortality of the 


soul, the Providence of God? Love of mankind? He asks, whether 
the Jews have lost their Bible, that natural religion only could teach 
them the duties of charity and benevolence? He asks, moreover, 
whether the Jews, whose good deeds have given them a place on the | 
list of names, who had been commemorated this day, are mere excep- | 


| tions from the rule? And whether these legacies, left by Jewish bene- 


| factors for the benefit of Christian charities, are not of daily occurrence, 


- sentiments of this lady ? 


while on the contrary, not one legacy is left by Christians in Italy for 


the benefit of Jewish charities. 
‘That it was not natural religion which prompted the deceased Henri- 
etta Consolo-Treves to this, ‘‘ so lasting, so rich and universal benevo- 
lence,” but on the contrary, her strong faith and unwavering adherence 
to the Jewish religion, the writer quotes the following passage from her 
will, which strongly marks the Jewish religious sentiments of that 
“I bequeath the sum of 6,000 dollars, to be invested, the interest 
of which to be distributed among ten poor, deserving, and pious old 


| men, belonging the congregation of Venice. The recipients of this 


charity undertake thereby the obligation of assembling daily at any of 
the Jewish places of worship, to recite for half an hour Psalms and 
prayers (askara) for the eternal repose of my soul, and the souls of the 
departed members of the family—CoNnsoLo AND TREVEs.” 
Does the Abbé Nardi require additional proof of the Jewish-religigus 


Jews’ Hospirat.—We were highly delighted, a few days ago, in 


‘|| witnessing the children of the above institution enjoying themselves in 
the Zoological Gardens, 
hearts and smiling faces, rambling among the health-im 
of Hampstead, abundantly supplied witht the good things of tt 
Sueh trips, combining instruction with recreation, cannot but be preg- 
nant with the highest results. The pleasure evinced in tal’iag about 


Regent's Park, aud afterwards, with gleeful 
‘of this life. 
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upon the receiver than on the donor. 
_ philanthropist to witness these practical illustrations of the wisdom of 


the different classes of animals, with their habits, peculiarities, and uses 
to man, and the spirit of inquiry and investigation visible in the chil- 
dren, are happy omens of future success, which we cordially trust will 
realise the most sanguine wishes of its liberal committee, and advance 
the intellectual, moral, and upward career of their hopeful charge. 


Jews’ Free Scuoor.—On Monday last, 430 girls and 130 boys of 
this establishment were entertained at a tea-party given by Lady 
Anthony de Rothschild, to celebrate her daughter’s restoration to health. 
The school was tastefully decorated with evergreens and flowers, and 
the children were abundantly regaled with the more substantial accom- 
paniments of these fétes. There were present to preside over the pro- 
ceedings, Lady de Rothschild and her two daughters, the Baroness 
Lionel de Rothschild and her youngest son, the Baronesses Meyer and 
Willy de Rothschild, and the excellent treasurer of the institution, Mr. 
S. L. De Symons; and it was an interesting and gratifying scene to 


witness the lively sympathy which these munificent patrons of the 


Jewish charities themselves felt in the entertainment, and fostered in 
their children. These latter attended most assiduously on the humble 
recipients of their parents’ bounty, distributed the cakes, toys, etc., and 
learned thus early to feel that pleasure which giving confers not less 
How delightful is it to the 


Providence, who out of evil bringeth good. The mother’s heart is 
bowed with affliction at a beloved child’s danger; the peril passes—and 
the mother’s heart, gushing with maternal love, finds no more grateful 
expression for her affection and thankfulness, than in awakening glad- 


ness where, but for her and such as her, it would so seldom reign. 
_A preliminary examination of the girls educated at this institution, 


took place on Wednesday last, at which were present the Baronesses 


Lionel, Meyer, and Willy de Rothschild, Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. Sampson 


Samuel, Mrs. A. N. Myers, and several ladies who take an interest in 


the education of the poorer classes; S. L.de Symons, and. H. N. | 


Solomon, Esqrs. The examination lasted from eleven till two o'clock, 
and was conducted by the respective teachers of the various classes, 


and we understand that the ladies and gentlemen present expressed 


their satisfaction with the progress made by the pupils, particularly those 
in the three upper classes. | | 


Tue Hoty Lanp.—We are informed that several gentlemen met, on 


Wednesday evening last, on the subject of Jerusalem; and after an 
interesting discussion, and friendly interchanges of sentiment, they came 
to several resolutions; but their adoption was left to a future meeting. 


We are also given to understand, that, in the meantime, Mr. Solomon 


Sequerra, of No. 9, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe, has very kindly con- 


sented to lend his assistance to receive all communications from the 


Received—The first part ‘‘ On the Duties of Parents to Children;” but we must be 
_ favoured with the conclusion before we can decide as to its acceptance. 
Received—3s. from H. P., for the relief of Rosenberg and Wife, whose property 
was destroyed by fire. 


£160, to be distributed to the poor. Samples may be seen at the temporary 
office Of the Great Synagogue, Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, any day (Saturday 
excepted), between the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock, until the 18th instant, inclusive, 
after which no tenders will be received. ee : 
SIMEON OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


OTN Hospital, Mile End. 
_ For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 


A. N Election for Juvenile Inmates to the Jews’ Hospital took place on Sunday, 


the Ist inst., when, from a list of Twenty-five Applicants, the following were 


-elected:— | | 
ADOLPHUS GLUCKSTEIN - - 254 
SOLOMON GORER -~— - - - - 217 

SOLOMON GRUNBERG - - 329 
ABRAHAM JACOBSON  - - - - 
LEWIS LAZARUS. - - - 
ABRAHAM MITCHELL - - - - - 338 
CATHERINE DAVIS - - - - - 250 
ANNE ROZENBAUM - - - - - 256 


The highest unsuccessful Candidate, Moses Saunders, polled 195 votes. 
~The children were admitted to the Institution at a meeting of the Committee, 
held on Monday, the 9th inst. | 
The Governors, Subscribers, and other Donors, are respectfully reminded, that 
the postponed Anniversary Dinner will take place early in December next. 
(By order) S. SOLOMON, Sec. 
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| Far excels the French Moderator Lamp, and all other Lamps constructed W 


Jmportant to Emigrants. 


Now ready, 

ALLENTINE’S, the onty True AND Correct HEBREW AND ENGLISH 
ALMANACK, for the years 5613 and 5614, corresponding to the years 1852, 

1853, and 1854: containing the exact time of Sabbath commencing and going out; 
Jewish and Christian Calendar for two years, with remarkable occurrences and 
events; Portions of Scripture read on Sabbaths, Holidays, and Fasts; Chronological 
Table; THE Jewish AND CurisTIAN HoLipAys FOR THE ENSUING NINE YEARS; 
Jewish Ecclesiastical Board; Jewish Deputies; Synagogues and Officers in London; 
Provincial ditto; Charitable Institutions; Birthdays of the Royal Family ; Jewish 
Masonic Lodges; London Bankers; Consular and Passport Offices; Stamps; 
Eclipses; Time of SABBATH COMMENCING AND GOING OUT IN THE BRITISH CoLo- 
NIES, minutely Calculated according to the Table of Chacham Nieto. . Price Six- 


pence. May be had of the Publisher, 44, Houndsditch, and 7, Duke-street, Aldgat 


/ Lamps in every variety are sent out on hire at two-thirds of the usual charges 


Shortly will be published, 
A HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVING, BY ZOBEL, 
OF THE 


REVEREND DOCTOR N. M. ADLER 
Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire : 

From the original Picture by Herr Kempr, in the Jews’ and Ge a 
Scientific Institution, Leadenhall-street, _ neral Literary and 


Size, without Margin, Twelve by Fifteen Inches, 
‘ 2 0 


Artists’ Proofs - £2 


010 6 
To be had, by Subscription only, 


From the Publishers, Messrs. JONES and Co., 1, Bloomfield Road, Maida Hil) 
Where a Proof of the Plate may be seen, and Subscribers’ Names entered, — 


A Specimen may also be seen at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 


The Restoration of Palestine, 


20 “Wan 
This day is published (in Hebrew and English), price Sixpence 
THE HARBINGER OF GOOD TIDINGs: 
An Address to the Jewish Nation; by 
RABBI JUDAH ELKALI, 
On the propriety of organising an association to promote their 
Regaining of their Fatherland. 


Published by S. Solomon, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate; and may also be had at the 


Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch ; of the Author; and of all Booksellers _ 
and Newsvenders. | | 


To Ministers and Teachers. 


he Hebrew Congregation at Mobile desire to obtain the services of a Minister 
and Teacher. The worship is conducted according to the forms of the German 
Minhag. The Reader must be competent to deliver lectures in English, and pre- 
ference would be given to one capable of delivering them also in German. -He is 
expected also to conduct a school for the children’s education in Hebrew, and all 
matters connected with religion. The congregation have also in view the esta- 
blishment of a school] for all branches of English education, and in such event, pro- | 


school. The congregation also require the services of a Mohel; all other things 
being equal, any candidate having that additional qualification will be preferred. | 


|| The salary has been fixed at fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 


The election will take place in December next, and the person elected will be 


- expected to enter on the discharge of his duties on the Ist of January. The cons 
- gregation would prefer that candidates should present themselves for their consi- 


-deration, by reading and lecturing before them, during the month of November, or 
at any time prior to the election; but candidates, in all cases, must pay their own 
None but a person thoroughly conversant with the English language will be 
Communications, with testimonials, etc., must be addressed to Israel I. Jones, 


_ Esq., President of the Congregation at Mobile, who will furnish any further infor- 


mation, All communications must be post paid. : 7 
Mobile, March, 1852. | 


- Western Jews’ Free School for Boys. 

{ 7 ANTED, a Master, to undertake the Hebrew and Religious Department, at a 
Salary of £50 per annum. Testimonials, with written applications, to be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Lewis Lazarus, 8, Greek-street, Soho. 


As Governess, or Young Ladies’ Companion. 
Young Parisian Lady, accustomed to Tuition, is desirous of a re-engagement 
in a School or Gentleman’s Family. She is quite competent to finish her | 
Pupils in Music and French, without the aid of Masters. Address, 8. A. L., Jewish 
Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. | ee 


Wanted, 
A Jewish Cook, who thoroughly understands her business, and whose characte? 
will bear the strictest inquiry as to cleanliness, good temper, activity, and 
religious principles. Applications to be made by letter only, addressed to J. HH. M., 
41, Trinity-square, Tower-Hill, stating name, last situation, and length of service 


| | Shop-Walker. 
T7ANTED, a respectable Young Man, to undertake the duties of Shop-Walker, 
in an extensive Tailoring and Clothing Business. He must be a good Sales- 


man, and understand the business. It is not necessary he should have filled the 


situation of. Shop-Walker before. Salary given, Sixty Pounds a-year, with Board 
and Lodging. Address, A. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London, 
stating the length of time in the business, the various situations held, age, etc. 


| Lic HT. 
| Prize Medal for Lamps! e 
NLARK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST, Their equal is unknown, and their 
superior may never come. How light, how gay, how bright, how joyous we 
feel in light! The sun pours forth its glorious rays to gladden myriads with . : 
light. It is a remarkable fact, that in the Papal kingdoms there is little light, bu 
in Protestant lands there is much light. 


Clark’s Diamond Lamps, 
For general use, are the best in the world. 


Clark’s Vertical Lamp 


ith 
machinery. 


Clarh’s Pearl Candle Lamp 


Surpasses all other Candle Lamps.—The public should ask for Clark’s lanp 
purchase none other. They can be had in great variety, at all prices @ 
every use, at the Establishment of the 


METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY: 
447, WEST STRAND, NEAR THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 
RICHARD CLARK, Resident Manager: 


ps, and 
d for 


that 


the Public may be convinced which Lamps are the best. 

| London Wall, 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, . 
by ot No. l, Circus Place, London Wall, and pablishes by th in the 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 0 4, York -street, 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Rapenne: 
Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and M, Levy, 6, Coleshill-street, _— day, Angust 13, 1852. 


per teachers will be provided, but the Minister will be expected to superintend the _ 


The Conamittee of the Great Synagogue - 
| RE ready to Contract for the supply of sundry Clothing, of the value of about ee 
| in it. 
| | 
i | 


